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EDITORIAL 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


We desire to call attention of subscribers, 
advertisers, contributors and correspondents 
to the recent change in the business manage¬ 
ment of the Journal, and to the change of its 
address. The control of the Journal is now 
in the hands of the Southern Medical Journal 
Publishing Company, 150 Fourth Avenue, N., 
Nashville, Tenn. There has been no change 
in the policy, and the Journal will continue to 
stand for the highest possible ideals in medi¬ 
cal journalism. It was in keeping with this 
desire to continue the publication on the high¬ 
est plane that it became necessary to make it 
an independent business. None of the stock 
of the company is owned by non-medical men, 
so that there can be no clash between the busi¬ 
ness and scientific interests. 

The staff regrets that the above named 
changes have necessitated delay in the issu¬ 
ance of the April, May and June numbers, but 
with the July number the Journal will begin 
to come out on the 5th of the month as here¬ 
tofore. W. A. B. 


MODERN MEDICINE. 


The significance of the term ‘‘modern medi¬ 
cine" is a peculiar one. It has doubtless been 
used for generations and has been the watch¬ 
word of those teachers who wished to imbue 
their pupils with the spirit of progress, how¬ 
ever slow it may have been in their respec¬ 
tive times. Modern history calls to mind its 
antithesis, ancient history. Modern medicine 
is therefore likely to remind us that there was, 
centuries back, an ancient medicine far in¬ 
ferior to that taught us when we were medi¬ 


cal students, and Professor So-and-So told us 
of the wonderful progress made in recent 
years. Our love and admiration for that man 
were so intense we accepted his teachings as 
ultimate perfection and hold them so yet, 
whatever scientific storms may have swept 
them into nothingness. Modern medi¬ 
cine is not the medicine and surgery taught 
us by some man, however great, however 
skillful, forty, or twenty, or ten years ago. 
If it means that it is unsafe; it is intended to 
mean the medicine of to-day, now. The only 
thing aside from the fixed facts of the vari¬ 
ous departments the physician can get and 
keep of modern medicine is its spirit of prog¬ 
ress, the fact that what served a good purpose 
last year is surpassed by a more beneficial 
agent this year. I heard a great surgeon say 
that the reason he did not write a text-book 
on surgery was because it would be out of 
date before he could finish it. It is far easier 
to follow the established paths and to act in 
accordance with the teachings of an old text¬ 
book or a dead teacher than to keep abreast of 
the rapid strides by reading, no, studying the 
latest developments as they come to us in the 
journals and the associations. The spirit of 
modern medicine is to seize the facts of to¬ 
day and use them until better, greater, deeper 
facts come to take their place and be wel¬ 
comed. The former should be gladly laid 
aside. We must be careful, surely that what 
we accept is better than what we discard, but 
we should likewise be careful not to fail to be 
assured if the facts warrant it. 

Empirically much more has been gained 
than a knowledge of physiological action, 
though it be never so necessary to know that. 
In much of our pathology this physiological 
action of drugs has offered no direct curative 
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action, and whatever indirect value it may 
have had was very questionable. Consider in 
evidence the numberless drugs used against 
one disease produced by a specific cause. We 
go further than physiological action now, and 
although we do not know the chemical for¬ 
mulae with which we deal, we do know that it 
gives an effect direct or indirect, accomplished 
by a chemical agent capable of producing cer¬ 
tain demonstrable results. Let no one consider 
that there is an intention on my part to mini¬ 
mize the study or the use of materia medica 
and therapeutics; on the other hand we should 
encourage them and push them a little fur¬ 
ther into the field of biological chemistry. 

It is a long time since diptheritic antitoxin 
came into use, yet a few lingering stragglers 
condemn it because it does not appeal to them, 
..n i it does not appeal because they have taken 
no pains to assure themselves of what won¬ 
ders it has wrought, because, in a word, they 
accepted an ideal previously and remain un¬ 
willing to give it up. Five years ago we wait¬ 
ed to diagnose syphilis until a general erup¬ 
tion occurred, and properly so; although we 
may recognize it early now by microscopical 
examination, have we profited by it and have 
our patients been blessed by the discovery of 
the spirochaete pallida? So of Wasserman’s 
reaction and the Roentgen rays. Tuberculin 
has made it possible for a diagnosis to be 
made early in tubercular cases, and positively 
in doubtful cases, and to offer in many a most 
satisfactory treatment. What shall we do 
with it? So- of a long list we might continue 
to emphasize the proposition with which we 
started out, namely, that there is too much 
good coming to us month by month to be al¬ 
lowed to escape our serious attention. 

W. A. B. 


CLTNICS FOR MEDICAL SOC1LTIFS. 


When a few individuals become interested 
in any particular subject they form a society 


in order to facilitate their further study of the 
questions pertaining to the subject. So it is 
with medical men and their societies. But the 
existence of medical societies has become en¬ 
tirely too perfunctory. They lack the life 
and interest of a living thing. A society well 
conducted becomes a substitute for the post¬ 
graduate course of many physicians Papers 
will necessarily always occupy the greater part 
of the time of a given meeting, but clinics 
should be arranged for wherever it is possi¬ 
ble. Societies held in the larger cities can 
nearly always avail themselves of the advan¬ 
tage of a half day set aside for clinics. One 
case examined and thoroughly demonstrated 
is worth a dozen papers. This is a matter 
that all of our medical societies should take 
up. Clinical teaching is the ideal method for 
the practitioner, and if this feature should be 
worked up the strong interest wished for 
would be re-established in medical societies. 

J. M K. 


THE PROBLEM OF TODAY. 


The progress of medicine has ever been 
marked by eras which were distinguished for 
investigations and discoveries along certain 
definite lines. So important have been these 
exceptional achievements of each era that no 
one of them can be said to have been greater 
than all others. But the particular problem 
of the present is one, the solution of which 
will deserve to be termed humanity’s greatest 
boon. 

In its pathological and chemical aspects pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis has long been understood, 
and today it may be fairly claimed that its 
practical management has also been worked 
out. But the great difficulty has been to 
arouse the public and secure the co-operation 
without which the best directed efforts of the 
profession can only result in failure, or at best 
partial and limited success. Happily this dif¬ 
ficulty is rapidly being overcome by methods 
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